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Dates to Remember 




Wednesday , October 13 
Sunday, November 7 
Saturday, November 13 
October 3-11 


Monthly General Meeting 
Workshop at Spooky Hollow 
Field Trip to identify native trees 
Bruce Trail Thanksgiving Weekend Camp 


Saturday, October 23 
Sunday, October 24 
Saturday, November 13 
Details on Page 120. 


Bruce Trail Hike 
Bruce Trail Hike 

Address by Professor Gertler at McMaster 

******** 
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"COULD ANTS INHERIT THE EARTH?" 


It is generally agreed that a nuclear war might exterminate the 
entire human population of the planet. Those who did not die in the holocaust 
would be wiped out by radiation. 

According to Dr. S. H. Skaife, the South African naturalist, if this 
were to happen ants might inherit the earth. 

In an article in the South African "Pretoria News" of 9th January, 

1963, he discussed radiation experiments he had carried out on colonies of 
ants. He deduced from these experiments that these insects were virtually 
immune to radiation - unlike mammals, birds and reptiles. 

When the ants were put under an X-ray machine, delivering 450 rontgens 
a minute (enough to kill a man), they showed no sign of distress. Even 
colonies that received enormous doses of 5,000 rontgens showed no abnormalities. 
In fact, the behaviour of all the X-rayed colonies was no different from the 
colonies which had not received any treatment - and Dr. Skaife kept them under 
observation for 18 months afterwards. 

Dr. Skaife also drew attention to the experiments of an Oxford 
University scientist. Dr. H. B. D. Kettlewell, who carried out similar 
experiments with radio-active phosphorus in the Zoology Department of the 
University of Capetown. 

First, he fertilized some maize plants with the phosphorus until 
these plants were radio-active. Then he fed grasshoppers on the leaves so 
that they too became radio-active. Unfortunately. Argentine ants got into 
the grasshoppers' cages during the long vacation; they killed and cut up 
the grasshoppees and carried them away as food. So the ants became radio¬ 
active in their turn, but like the grasshoppers showed no ill effects. 

It would seem from this, that if the world is insane enough to 
plunge itself into a nuclear war, ants, and other insects might be among 
the chief survivors. 

Reprinted from Bulletin of the 
Tasmanian Field Naturalists' Club. 

********** 


Pollution Point - 

The secretary of the Charleston (N.C.) Racing Pigeon Club says 
that air pollution is not for the birds. He finds that pigeons take weeks 
to complete a return flight from St. Louis during periods of intense air 
pollution! When the air is clear, the birds make the 500-mile flight in 
one day. 


Peninsula Field Naturalist. 


********** 



2, 4, 5 - T, A SECOND LOOK 


A challenge has been received to the article on the herbicide 

2.4.5- T, which appeared in the January-February issue of MICHIGAN AUDUBON 
Newsletter. This is the substance used in varying degrees by 60 of Michigan's 
83 counties in their roadside weed and brush control programs. It was also 

at one time used extensively in Viet Nam to defoliate large areas for military 
purposes. This latter use has now been discontinued. Its use is also banned 
on 500 million acres of Federal land administered by the Department of 
Interior. The opponents of its use have charged that it has teratogenic 
(birth-deforming) qualities, as evidenced by laboratory tests. 

Mr. Lawrence Southwick, a leader in the Midland Nature Club (a 
chapter of M.A.S.) and a scientist for Dow Chemical Co., writes as follows: 

"In response to the 2,4,5-T statement on page 3 of the January-February 
Newsletter, there is no direct evidence of teratogenicity to animals as 
implied. Recent studies have shown no such effects when administered in 
the diet, even at excessive dosages. Artificial methods of administration 
such as subcutaneous injection of high rates using a solvent of questionable 
teratogenicity have produced variable results." 

"The word teratology," he continues, "became associated with 

2.4.5- T based on early laboratory studies with mice and rats. The sample 
of 2,4,5-T used was later shown to contain a toxic dioxin contaminant. 
Commercially produced 2,4,5-T today does not contain this contaminant as 
measured by current validated analytical methods. There has been no 
indication of dioxin contamination in 2,4,D. 

Mr. Southwick also questions the necessity of the restrictions 
currently imposed on 2,4,5-T, namely its suspension for use in lakes, ponds, 
and ditch banks and in liquid formulations around the home and in recreational 
areas. It is also prohibitd for use on food crops for human consumption. 

COMMENT 

A further study of thiB herbicide is now underway, at the direction 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. A statement issued by Director 
Ruckelhaus March 18, 1971, gives as his view that "the teratogenic threat .. 
remains in sharp scientific debate." 

Since it is generally agreed that the evidence is not as yet all 
in, it would appear that making final judgement now is premature. 

Then may we use it freely? A Vice-president of the National 
Audubon Society, in a personal letter, wrote "Perhaps the best advice is 
that when the experts disagree, the citizen should withhold action, in this 
case meaning use." 

None of this discussion addresses itself to the necessity for 
using such an herbicide. There are other, some newer, methods of brush 
control. There are other herbicides. And the look of death which narks 
a roadside after its use is in sharp opposition to our current concern for 
roadside beauty. 


Reprinted from the Michigan Audubon 
Newsletter, May-June, 1971. 
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THE BLACK-TAILED GODWIT AT BRIGANTINE REFUGE 


by Chauncey and Sarah Wood. 

The Ornithological highlight of our summer was the sighting of a 
European stray, the Black-tailed Godwit (Limosa limosa ) at Brigantine Refuge 
near Atlantic City, New Jersey. We had heard that an individual of this 
species in full breeding plumage had been sighted at the Refuge in late May, 
but since we did not expect to be in the vicinity until mid-July we didn't 
imagine we had even the remotest chance of seeing the bird. 

Still, Brig is one of „ir ’favour!to spots to go Liriing, and wc have 
seen many rewarding species there before, such as Yellow-headed. Blackbird 
and White-fronted Goose, so of course we paid it a visit when we were within 
reach at Princeton, New Jersey. Much to our astonishment, the Black-tailed 
Godwit had been seen only two days previously by a large party of birders, 
so there was every reason to think that since it had been there for almost 
eight weeks that it was still around. The "line" on the bird was that it was 
most likely to be found very late in the afternoon or in the early evening 
when that time of day coincided with an ebbing tide. Moreover, the bird 
had been seen almost exclusively in one pool in the south-east corner of 
the refuge. This kind of information is vital for a "stake-out" at a place 
like Brig, for the refuge comprises tens of thousands of acres of ideal 
shorebird habitat -- of which as much as 50% is wholly inaccessible. 

So, for the next 10 hours we circled the dikes around the refuge, 
returning several times to the south-east corner, where we spent hours 
scrutinizing the ponds with our telescopes. This was one case, though, in 
which "first-time-luck" didn't hold. We wearily drove back to Princeton, 
but with a resolve to try again two days later. Our second trip was a 
memorable one for shorebirds. After two fruitless watches at the favored 
corner we at last sighted the Black-tailed Godwit a little before 7:00 p.m. 
and a little after we had given up hope. We only had the bird in our scopes 
for a minute, but we shall not soon forget its great size, looming over 
the Dowitchers, its extraordinary long, very straight bill, and the soft 
reddish color around its neck and head remaining from its breeding plumage 
into mid-July. When it flew, it displayed pearly white wing-linings 
one of the marks used to separate it from its North American relative, the 
Hudson!an Godwit. 

The marvelous day for shorebxrds mentioned included not only the 
Godwit, but also four Oystercatchers, thousands and thousands of Dowitchers, 
two Avocets, and two Reeves. VJe were not, however, quite finished with 
European shorebirds for the month, for upon returning to Hamilton we were 
fortunate enough to see a Curlew Sandpiper at Waverley Beach on Lake Erie 
a bird also' in breeding plumage •■- which was found by Dan Salisbury and 
seen by many birders from Buffalo and Hamilton. All in all, it was quite 
a spree of sightings -- one we shall be hard put to match in the future. 

******* * 

The Snow-Flea - The Snow-flea is a primitive insect (wingless) which 
appears in the late winter and early spring. At first glance they appear as 
soot on top of the snow, but closer inspection reveals an almost microscopic 
insect which springs when touched. These small insects, technically known 
as "achorutes nivicola", feed on disintegrated organic matter, fungi, and 
plants. They are found mainly around the bases of buildings and under trees. 
Although the snow-flea sometimes gets indoors, it is harmless to both humans 
and pets. - Maine Audubon Newsletter, May, 1971. 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS - ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT - HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Some new books on CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE. 


Many species of wildlife are now endangered and face the possibility 
of extinction. Happily there are many authors concerned with this state of 
affairs and an increasing number of books are being written which examines 
the situation and discuss remedial measures for the future. 

Wildlife crisis is by H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh and 
James Fisher. These two notable authors speak out on one of today‘s most 
profound challenges and provide a unique introduction to the threatened world 
of wildlife. Divided into three parts, the book deals firstly with an account 
of his hobby of bird-watching as told by H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, secondly 
with a comprehensive history of the conservation movement written by James 
Fisher and thirdly offers a well-illustrated compendium of the most notable 
species of mammal and bird life that have been affected by man's indifference 
or by his concern. 

In his lavishly illustrated book Saving our wildlife J. J. McCoy, 
an author long active in the conservation movement, tells of the destruction 
of much North American wildlife and describes the attempts that have been made- 
and what is being done now - to save the wildlife resources we still have. 

He also discusses the growth of the conservation movement, from the great 
contributions of Theodore Roosevelt to the present laws passed. For the help 
of readers seriously interested in wildlife and conservation, the author has 
included a glossary of terms, suggestions for further reading and a bit of 
conservation agencies. 

The twilight of India's wild life by Balakrishna Seshadrai. In the 
recent past the name of India conjured up a picture of a rich array of jungle 
life. This array is now in imminent danger of being extinguished. Gone are 
the vast, unbroken stretches of forest and tropical jungle, and with them 
the teeming animals. There are left only fractional remnants of both. The 
author emphasises that unless some urgent action is taken it seems likely 
that the grace and beauty of India's wild life will become one more memory 
of a rich past. 

Man is indeed responsible for his fellow creatures. Their survival 
is in his hands. Such is the theme of Robert Halmi's magnificent book Into 
your hand are they delivered. He makes a passionate plea for wild animals in 
their natural habitat and attacks the popular belief that hunters pose a 
major threat to their survival. Humanity en masse - not the hunter - is Halmi's 
villain. A 72 page portfolio of full-colour photos bears eloquent witness 
to Halmi's current fascination with the lens rather than the rifle. 

The last seal pup is the story of Canada's seal hunt described by 
Peter Lust. This controversial subject is discussed from the point of view 
of conservation and contains much background on the sea-otter, the gray whale 
and other mammals which have been hunted to near extinction. The specific 
problem of seal hunting is described as an international one and Canada has 
been active in seeking a solution. 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS - continued 


America's last wild horses by Hope Rudon is the story of the wild 
horse in America from the proud time when it escaped from the Conquistadors 
to its hunted and persecuted life today. Pure Spanish mustangs are still 
found among the few wild bands that remain but in 10 years these will be gone 
for they are unprotected by law and cruelly hunted. It is this dramatic, 
moving and little known story that Hope Rydon tells and with the help of 
concerned individuals she has searched out, observed and photographed some 
of the few remaining bands. 

C.A.W. Guggisberg - Man and Wildlife . Dr. C.A.W. Guggisberg, 
distinguished zoologist and a world authority on conservation has drawn a 
dramatic and highly informative picture of nan's relationship with the 
animal world. His careful analysis of a situation which may lead to the 
extinction of many more animals shows that neither the funds, nor the facilities, 
nor even the enthusiasm yet exists to save them. The book includes an 
extensive reference guide to the world's national parks. 

M. Ziegler. 

• ********** 

FURRY BITS 

*** A major U.S.furriers union has reached an agreement with the World 

Wildlife Fund to no longer handle the skins of such endangered species 
as leopards, cheetahs, ocelots and jaguars for the fashion market. 

*** Naga tribesmen in India armed with spears and knives slaughtered 13 
tigers in Nagaland in a sacrifice for a good harvest. 

*** The International Fur Federation with members in 17 countries has asked 
its members to stop buying skins of Bengal tiger, snow leopard, cloudy 
leopard, giant otter and La Plata otter. There will be no ban on 
jaguar or ocelot. More than 200,000 ocelots were killed for coats in 
1969. 

*** Liz Taylor has taken the pledge. She will no longer buy fur coats - 
"in the interests of wildlife preservation". She already has an 
extensive fur wardrobe ranging from Arctic Russian sable to tropical 
leopard. 

*** Slaughter of Bolivian jaguars, pumas and ocelots has caused an outbreak 
of hemorrhagic fever in many jungle villages. Because of a scarcity 
of predators, the rat population has increased enormously bringing the 
disease with them. Villagers can sell a single jaguar skin to an 
illegal skin trader for $200. 

*** Poachers in East Africa earn at least 6 million dollars a year. Wild¬ 
life experts predict the extinction of the leopard and cheetah within 
the next decade. Some areas in Kenya have been so systematically 
exploited that for hundreds of square miles there is no fauna. 


********** 
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A FIELD TRIP TO SHORT HILLS IN OCTOBER 


On October 3, 1970, at 10:00 a.m. it was raining lightly with a 
thunder storm threatening but eight ardent naturalists followed George Meyers 
into Short Hills Wilderness Area near Fonthill. The canopy of leaves was 
still thick however and the rain was soon forgotten. This area of virgin 
forest affords an excellent opportunity to examine the bark of a great variety 
of mature trees; Sassafrass, Black Cherry, Red Oak, Black Oak, Tulip, Cucumber, 
Magnolia, Butternut, Sugar Maple, Red Maple, White Pine, Hemlock, etc. 
Binoculars were a handy accessory when it came to observing the leaves in 
the swaying croxwis high above. 

October is the month to examine the fruits of many of these trees 
too. We watched a flock of robins greedily devouring the fruits of a Black 
Cherry on the ridge above Metier Street having stopped ourselves a short 
while before to sample the fruits of the Silver-leaved Grape. 

With branches still covered with leaves, the yellow flowers of the 
Witch Hazel were not easy to see. Only a few of the fruits on the Spice 
Bush had turned red but next year’s flower buds were already well formed. 

The Spice Bush blooms early. Look for its blossoms when the Forsythia is 
in bloom in your garden. 

The Flowering Dogwood was a delight in the spring but on this 
October day the trees in exposed locations were a thrilling sight with 
their red berries and bright red leaves. The dark blue berries on the 
Maple-leaved Viburnum eliminated any confusion in the identity of this 
shrub. 


Though the trees attracted most of our attention on this outing, 
we did not completely overlook the smaller plants growing on the forest 
floor: Blue-Stemmed or Wreath Goldenrod and Pokeweed grew on the ridge 
above Metier Street, and ferns were everywhere. Oak, Broad Beech, Marsh, 
New York and Leathery Grape Ferns were exciting finds for all of us. From 
overhead throughout the day came the cry of a Red-Shouldered Hawk and 
Chicadees called from the branches above our heads, not to mention the 
noisy Blue Jay who seemed to be announcing our presence wherever we went. 

Our thanks to George Meyers for his capable leadership on this 
outing. If you haven't visited our Short Hills Sanctuary recently, now 
is the time to go. Discover for yourselves the delights of this area. 

Hazel Broker. 

******** 

How To Get To Short Hills Wilderness Area 

There are several ways to get to Short Hills and it is possible to go most 
of the way on little-used rural roads once you become familiar with the 
area. 

There are two routes using main highways. 

Route A - Take Highway 6 to Ryckman's Corners. Turn LEFT on Highway 53 

and proceed to Highway 20 and follow this highway to a point 7.9 miles 
past Bismark. Turn LEFT on North Pelham Road. At North Pelham turn 
RIGHT on Metier Street, proceeding to the intersection of Metier and 
Centre Streets. Turn LEFT on Centre. The property on your right is 
yours. 
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HOW TO GET TO SHORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA 

Route B “ Take the Queen Elizabeth east towards Niagara Falls. Turn 
RIGHT on Victoria Street exit at Vineland. Proceed South 
on Victoria Street, crossing Highway 8 and climbing the escarpment, 
miles south of Highway 0 turn LEFT on Metier Street and 
proceed to intersection of Metier and Centre Streets. Turn 
LEFT on Centre. The property on your right is the Short Hills 
Wilderness area. 

******** 

FERMS OM BEVERLY 

June 13th was a perfect day for the final outing of the 1970-71 
season. Eleven cars transporting twenty-eight people followed Mrs. Edith 
Kamermans over the drumlins west of Strabane and along the roads through 
Beverly Swamp. To identify ferns was our objective and ferns we found in 
abundance. Sensitive, Marsh, Ostrich, Maidenhair, Christmas, Virginia Grape 
(Rattlesnake), Marginal, Bulblet, Crested, Bracken, Lady, Spinulose Woodfern, 
Oak, Royal and Cinnamon Ferns are almost all visible from the road when you 
know where to look for them and we were shown where to find them. 

Late spring flowers caught our attention too. Arum Lily, Water 
Crowfoot and Blue Iris were in bloom where Brock Road crosses the east 
branch of Spencer Creek. In the drier woodlands along Concession VII 
Canada Mayflower, Starflower, Fringed Polygala, Bunchberry and Canada 
Anemone were added to our list. Then, in the peat bog just south of the 
C.P.R. tracks in Puslinch Township we found Pitcher Plant, Labrador Tea, 
Round-leaved Sundew and Yellow Lady Slipper. The Showy Ladyslipper was 
not yet in bloom due to the late arrival of spring, no doubt. 

On our way back to Hamilton, a stop at the Crook's Hollow Conservation 
Area gave us an opportunity to view the new dam which was nearing completion, 
This is another flood control project on the Spencer Creek watershed which 
will not only help to maintain a steady flow of water in the lower valley 
throughout the summer but will provide one more much-needed recreation area 
within easy reach of Hamilton. 

We were pleased to have members of the Peninsula Naturalists' 

Club from St. Catharines and Niagara Falls and members of the Foothills 
Hiking Club from Buffalo N.Y. join with us on this expedition into Beverly. 

Do come again fellow naturalists from the "Peninsula". 

Many thanks to Mrs. Kamermans for her capable leadership. Because 
she so willingly shared her knowledge of the history, geology and natural 
history of the area, those of us who were with her now have a greater 
appreciation of that unique part of our province known as Beverly Swamp. 

Thank you Edith. 

Hazel Broker 

* * ******** 

A series of Fielt Events is planned for the 1971-1972 Season. You will find 
these in the Events Folder. Do watch the Wood Duck for additional events 
however. Come out and share in these activities. 


Hazel Broker,FieId Events Direct' 
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*************************************** 
MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date Wednesday , October 13th, 1971. 

NOTE CHANGE OF NIGHT 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters, 

Plains Road, Burlington. 

Nature films from the National Film Board, including some new releases. 
This has been a very interesting type of meeting in the past giving us an 
opportunity to see films that we would not otherwise see. 

*************************************** 


FIELD EVENTS 


Sunday, November 7, 1971. 


Workshop at Spooky Hollow 

HELP HELP HELP 

Come to a Workshop at Spooky hHollow to clear trails and to repair 
the two bridges. Your help is needed. The small seedlings have grown well 
and the paths are impassible in many places. Pruning shears, grass slashers, 
saws including chain saw, hammers and pieces of lumber are needed to put the 
trails in order. Many hands make light work. Come along and enjoy a day in 
our sanctuary in the late autumn. Bring a lunch and come prepared to do a 
little work. 

Those who know the way proceed directly to Spooky Hollow. Those 
wishing direction meet at the Mountain .Plaze (Upper James at Fennell) at 
9:00 a.m. 

Leader: Mrs. R. Shivas. Telephone 628-6846. 


******** 

How to Get to Spooky Hollow 

Take Highway 6 to Port Dover, passing through Caledonia, Hagersville, 
Jarvis. Proceed along Main Street of Port Dover which is marked Highway #24. 
You will come to a full stop at end of Highway 24 (where this Highway comes 
down from Simcoe). TURN LEFT, and proceed on this main road for 4% miles. 

A white house with a white rail fence is on the corner (vertically on your 
left). Turn LEFT here and follow this gravel road for a distance of .9 miles. 
It swings right, and then left, and winds down the hill where is crosses 
Fisher Creek. Three car lengths past the bridge, you arrive at the entrance 
to Spooky Hollow. Park on the roadside. 


******** 
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FIELD EVENTS 


Saturday, November 13, 1971. 9:00 - 11:00 a.m. 

Trees of the Hamilton Area, 

Do you find it difficult to identify our native trees when the leaves have 
fallen. There are clues. Here is an opportunity to find out what they are. 

Meet at the Nature Interpretive Centre in the Arboretum off the Old Guelph Road. 

Leader: Mr. W. A. T. Gilmour Telephone 522-2064 

********** 

EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS HIKING ON THE BRUCE TRAIL 

The Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club is taking advantage of cooler autumn 
days to explore the escarpment close at hand as well as areas to the north 
and to the south east. Visitors are always welcome. 

October 8-11 - A Thanksgiving Weekend Camp at Craigleith Provincial Park, 

Highway 26, six miles west of Collingwood. This park is 
noted for its fossil containing rocks. 

Hikes are planned in the Beaver Valley area both Saturday 
and Sunday with a caving expedition at Mitchell's Rock 
on Monday. 

Saturday.. October 23 - Meet at the Rock Chapel parking lot at 11:00 a.m. 

for a 5-mile walk to Webster's Falls. This is a Family 
Outing to enjoy the Fall Colours along the Iroquoia 
section of the trail. 

Sunday, October 24 - Meet at Rockway Community Centre at 11:00 a.m. for a 
6.5 mile walk from Rockway to the Welland County Road. 

See the interesting gorges at Fifteen-Mile Creek and 
DeCew Falls. 

For more details call: Hazel Broker 527-0333. 

Shirley Klement 634-8062. 

or any Iroquoia Bruce Trail Member. 

********* 

A Speaker and a Topic Which Should Be of Interest to All 

Saturday, November 13, Professor I. 0, Gertler addresses the 
Hamilton Association in the Arts II Building at McMaster University. You 
are invited to see and hear the author of the Gertler Report, which is so 
important to the escarpment. His topic is " The Need for a Land Policy" . 

Free parking space is adjacent near the Physical Education Complex. Enter 
off Sterling Street. 


********* 
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NOBODY EVER DIES OF OVERPOPULATION 


"Those of us who are deeply concerned about population and the 
environment == "econuts," we're called -- are accused of seeing herbicides 
in trees, pollution in running brooks, radiation in rocks, and over¬ 
population everywhere. There is merit in the accusation. 

I was in Calcutta when the cyclone struck East Bengal in November, 
1970. Early dispatches spoke of 15,000 dead, but the estimates rapidly 
escalated to 2,000,000 and then dropped back to 500,000. A nice round number: 
it will do as well as any, for we will never know. The nameless ones who 
died, "unimportant" people far beyond the fringes of the social power 
structure, left no trace of their existence. Pakistani parents repaired 
the population loss in just 40 days, and the world turned its attention to 
other matters. 

What killed those unfortunate people? The cyclone, newspapers 
said. But one can just as logically say that overpopulation killed them. 

The Gangetic delta is barely above sea level. Every year several thousand 
people are killed in quite ordinary storms. If Pakistand were not over¬ 
crowded, no sane man would bring his family to such a place. Ecologically 
speaking, a delta belongs to the river and the sea: man obtrudes there at 
his peril. 

In the web of life every event has many antecedents. Only by 
arbitrary decision can we designate a single antecedent as "cause." Our 
choise is biased -- biased to protect our egos against the onslaught of 
unwelcome truths. As T.S. Eliot put it in ‘Burnt Norton': 

Go,Go, Go, said the bird: human kind 

Cannot bear very much reality. 

Were we to identify overpopulation as the cause of a half-million 
deaths, we would threaten ourselves with a question to which we do not 
know the answer. How can we control population without recourse to 
repugnant measure? Fearfully we close our minds to an inventory of 
possibilities. Instead, we say that a cyclone caused the deaths, thus 
relieving ourselves of responsibility for this and future catastrophes. 

"Fate" is so comforting. 

Every year we list tuberculosis, leprosy, enteric disease, or 
animal parasites as the "cause of death" of millions of people. It is 
well known that malnutrition is an important antecedent of death in all 
these categories; and that malnutrition is connected with overpopulation. 

But ovcrp'pulntv n ic not called, the cauoe of death. We cannot bear the 
thought. 


People are dying now of respiratory diseases in Tokyo, Birmingham 
and Gary, because of the "need" for more industry. The "need" for more 
food justifies over-fertilization of the land, leading to eutophication 
of the waters, and lessened fish production -- which leads to more "need" 
for food. 
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NOBODY EVER DIES OF OVERPOPULATION - continued 


What will we say when the power shuts down some fine summer on 
our eastern seaboard and several thousand people die of heat prostration? 

Will we blame the weather? Or the power companies for not building enough 
generators? or the econuts for insisting on pollution controls? 

One thing is certain: we won’t blame the deaths on overpopulation. 

No one dies of overpopulation. It is unthinkable." 

- Garrett Hardin, 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara. 

Reprinted from SCIENCE 171: 527 (1971) 
*********** 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 
MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE DUE 
HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR MEMBERSHIP? 

This is a reminder and this may be the last copy of the Wood Duck 
that you will receive unless your membership is renewed. As you know, postage 
rates have increased and this is putting a strain on our budget. The immediate 
renewal of your membership will assure you all copies of the Wood Duck. 


Life Membership 

$100.00 

Contributing Member 

$ 

10.00 

Active Member 

$ 

5.00 

Joint Membership 

$ 

6.00 

(husband & wife) 

Student Member (over 10) 

$ 

2.00 

Junior Member (under 10) 

$ 

1.00 

Corresponding Member 

$ 

2.50 

(residing over 20 miles 

from Hamilt, 


Fees may be sent directly to the Membership Secretary: 

Miss Evelyn Morris 

107 St. Joseph’s Drive, Apt. 401 
Hamilton 20, Ontario. 


Make cheques or money orders payable to The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 



Dr.& Mrs. E. Dinniwell, 
7 Esquire Place, 
HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



